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coipetency based education (CBEJ. Cue* of t'he- ma jor weaknesses of the ' 
flC5^ movement is the growing rfeliance cn single test scores as 
indld^tors of the total ©apability of students;' Minorities do aot 
reject the idea of compe.tencc, t'lit they oppose the Bse of HCT as a 
rationale for organizational resegregation or as a JustiMca1;^ibn for 
maintaining the status guo by denying mobility and chcices to 
minoiity groups. CBE may change the edu^cational process by 
sttucturing educational goals around specific outcomes; and -by using 
various measures to diagnose individual needs, to provide 
individualized instruction, to use appropriate and adaptable learning 
activities, to use flexible 'scheduling, to evaluate programs, 
students, and teachers. MCT alcne -tlames the student fcr failure, 
while C^E involves education and support processes to remediate 
student weaknesses. Minorities' are also concerned about the lack of 
curricuiar and instructional validity. in schools which administer 
HCfs. Minority groups, although suppoi^tlng coipeteuce, do not support 
aCT in isolation from the responsibilities which should be borne by 
the tot-al educational system. (MH) ' ' 
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To address questions concerning the Implications for, minority groups 
of the movement toward minimum competency testing, Robert A, Feldmesser, • 
a senior research sociologist at Educational Testing Service, organised 
a symposium at the 1979 meeting of the National. Council of Measurement 
in Kducation. In recognition of the significance of . the issue, the •• 
ERIC Clearinghouse on. Tests, Measurement, and Evaluation' encouraged\^and 
supported Dr. Feldmesser 's efforts and agreed to publish the paper$ ' 
present&d in order to bring them to the attention of a wide audieniCe. 
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The following paper was one of those presented at the syniposiujp. - ' 
We hope that its "appearance in print will sensitize the educational' ' 



commynity and the general public to the issues Inv^ri^d and will Stimulate 
discussion^and a search for sat isfactory soXutfions . 



Barbara M. Wildemuth . 
, Associate Director, ERIC/TM 
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DoNMinorl t ies Embrace the Concept of Minimum Competency? 

Ronald H- Lewis ' V 

\ 

Overview of. the Mlnimum-Competency Moveinen^ P ^ 



According to a broad range if our population, the minimum-competency move- 
ment could be the major school refoi^m of the 20th century* Thi« opinion , however , 
is far from unanimou^. Vernon Jordan of the National Urban League has called 
It "the gr^t American education fad of the 1970's'';^ the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and the National Alliance of Black School 
Educators' have also expressed grave concern over it«^ 

^ This movement's basic rationale, as practiced in numerous communities, is 
quite shnple: State or local districts stioi>ld set minimum standards of performr- 
ance and test student proficiency in meeting those standards. This will resulTt 
in moife competent students — just like that! While there is almost universal 
acceptance of the need for the concept, there Is only minimal agreement on how 
best to attack the problem. , • 

Some minorities believe that the competency movement is merely another 
reflection of a new conservatism sweeping the country. Others feel that 
competency requirements are good in that they have forced the re-examination of 
programs and of student progress and have gotten parents and the general public 
a little more interested and involved in schools. A different- view of ^he 
minimum-competency movement is that legislators are expressing their frustration 
and failure to get at the total educational system through any other me«fcs of 
accountability. Thus, can be called an "educational consum:er" mo>>ement or a 
slmplfstic, political, and naive reaction to the public's f ru8trat;ions about ^ \ 

education's complex problems and the^poor performance of students. 



Minimum-Competency Testing and Competency-Based Educatibn 

There are some important distinctions that must- be made among the prplifera- 
tlon of terms that have to do with competency* We have, competency-based^ 
education, competency testing, competency standards, basic competencies, 
minimal competencies, competency programs, minimum-competencyy testing, minimum- 
competency standards, minimuih proficiencies, compy&tency-basec evaluation, 
competency levels , minimal-rcompetency reqA|lrements , and so on. Educators do 
have a penchant for communiciat ive overkill! The term ha^ been reduced to such 
a level of cojiglomerate absurdity that'^it may take^the public years to find out 



what we re a tl tal king about. 
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For pi^rposes of thjs preseatat ion , I t4rfnk it's important to separate tke 
concept into two. dimensions : mlnjmura-competency testing (MCT) and com'petency-* 
based education (CBE)% The use of *tests as a means of determining wtien perfor- 
mance is satisfactory in re^lat lonship to spme pres>t criterion or standard is' 
a cominon pract'ice. Unfortunately, there is 9 growing feeling^ that the use of 
minimum-competency tests will in and of itself result in greatel: student 
achievemertt. But tests don't teach; they look for the right answer t tiot the 



process of tKought the student used to read it. Readers of this publication do 
n^t have to' be reminded tliat single-criterion evaluation of students or teachers 
is a mindless approach to the problem of low student achievement* This is one 
of^the'major weaknesses 'in the MCT movement. Despite all the paSt emphasis on 
ijiyici^var ia'te indicators, *on options to paper-and-pe^cil tests, on -criterion- or 
obj ective-referehced tests, we are still using test scqres as the sole indicator 
trf^ a student's total capability. 

CBE, however , may necessitate restructluring the schools and the educational 
process. Educatt#nal goals would be structured around specific outcomes ratherv 
than around .course and subject cdmpl:etlon# Specifically stated obj e.ctives , 
use of various measures, if necessary, tdUlagnose individual needs and 
Increase the possiblity j)f tSe individualization of. iits^ruction , selection of 
appropriate and adaptable learning activities, flexible use of tim^ , program . 
evaluation, student and staff -Evaluation from K-12~ttiese are all part, of the 
philosophy of sequential and systematic CBE. This differs ^rom^ the simplistic , 
back-^to-'baslcs approach u^ihg a narrowly conceived seC of minimuras . Black 
Americans are keenly sensitive to that dist'inction . 'Gompeteniy .testing merely 
blames the vict|.m foryhis' or her accumulated "^defdci^, which be the result 
o"f systemic, economic!, teacher, resource, or admlnlstratjive m^lf uncMons 
rather than the ^tude\it's failure. /Competency-Abased education involves a 
Droacier spectrum ot edtica tlon and support processes* ^The magnifying glass of 
scrutiny is therefore placed upon all the elements and participants in the 
educational enterjyc^se, not merely^^e student. 

Testing a n d ^inorit i e^ 

Bernard Watson, vJce president df Academic affairs at 'feraple University, / 
has said that there are literrfLly tens of thousands of counselors, teachers, 
admissions officers, employers, and others who think test scores really describe 
and sujnmarlze the essential and inherent complexity of the indi\i4.dual (29)*-' 
We do seem to believe .in th^i magic of numbers. If we can take human qualities 
or Characteristics , reduce them to quantitative terms, analyze or treat these 
quantities with sophisticated techniques, and • C9me out with a puraber or set of 
numb^ersu we thinf^ we have described the essential ^v\d important aBllitles or 
talents^ai ari individual. ^ 

Th0 people who now realize that test^ scores can vary from day to day and 
t^t to test are on the right track. Every examination, every judgment about . 
people, Is fallible and has a typical error ra^e. The standard error of 
measurement associated With scores or standardized tests is well known because' 
it i% readily determined an()i regularly announced by the publishers. It is also 
readily ignored by many. * , - /♦ 

Curric^lar validity and instructional yalidity have also become maior 
concerns of many'' members" of the minority comjpunlty. CurrJcular validity refers 
to the extent to whtch test iti^ms represent the ob'jectives of the curriculum.- 
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In order to derermine Curricular validity, a comparison must be made between 
test ob jec t ives^ and the schools' course objectives. In order to demonstrate 
instructional validity, some measure is needed of whether or not the school 
district s stated object i\*es were actually taught in the classroom. A school 
^ system that v cannot , assure curricular and instructional validity should not use 
c\ competency tests as a basis for denying promotion or a di-ploma to any of its ^ 
students. Many systems do hot explore t^ese preteqiiisites in even a perfunctory 
way. A violation of substant ive due process then becomes possible, because the 
students may be penalised e^en though they cannot be personally faulted for 
. poor performance on the test- * ^ 

Lest there be misunderstanding, let^ mj2 emphasize * that 1 am not saying that ' 
we should abandon tasts or refuse to use ttie3 in an appropriate manner, 
Tests can be helpful tools. Used properly, and in conjunction with other 
measures, they can be extremely helpful. Unfortunately, we also use test 
scores, and their '^magical" qualities as* a justification for failure to-teach 
students, especially those who are poor and^who are members of minority groups. 
We accept the rhetoric and misinformation of social researchers; we fee][^ sorry 
for minority students, patronize them, don't place too ritany demarfds- on 'them 
because "they have enough problems as it is," and we accept infer ior work from* 
them< Doing so is an excuse for avoiding the possibility 'of adequately teaching 
\poor and minority youngsters; of reexamining our attituiles about expectancy; of 
exploring anew the world of learning theory and learning style; and of examining 
tijore closely the adequacy of support for pro^ram^ of prevention in addition to 
p^rograms of intervfent ion . 

\ We seem to always revert to. ext remes : ^ Either the victims nf oppression 
ati^ blamed f^r their condition or* they are patronized so that they still don't 
red\eive the adv^ntage^ of educational opportunity* Since testing is so much a 
parX of out political, social, and educational decision-making processes, I 
musi remind you that test ^5cores are not neutral. They represent judgments 
about va lues^important in this society. However, tests only ijiform such 
judgf)[ient s ; they shouldn't make them* As-we enter the mi.nimum^compet ency • era , 
we hc\ve ii professional responsibility to make conscious ajict consistent efforts 
to se^^ to it that* tests do not continue to be used as judgmental screening 
devices, as to^ls to limit l)\e aspirations and hop^s of individuals, as devices 
designed to reioforcB the status quo or to deny upward mobility and^ & wide 
range of choices , to members of minority groivps . Unless MCT is a logical 
outgrowth of a restructured performance-based curriculum with curricular and 
instructional consistency; utflass MCT is used as one dimension of an^accoun^- 
ability review of the performance l^vel of teachers and ^4Finis t rators ; un less 
local, state, and national officials resist the growing tendency td further 
limit resources, our minority young people will continue to be victimized, 
patrmiixed, and/or excluded, v ' , 

WeNlive in a highly diverse, competitive, meritocratic, credentials-oriented 
• • • * • 

society, where winning has become so prized as td become often an end in . j 

itself. Test results have had, and continue to have^ a strong impact upon i 

public policy. But public policy should be more cognizant of the need to I 
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consider the Inherent responsibilities of all the members of the educational 
fami^l^^, not jiisf those of the students. Otherwise, testing will only continue' 
to help weave the fiber of racism in the United States, resulting in still more 
proliferation of policies tliat proitiote inequitable and unethical? behavior and 
treatment . y . 

Diplom as and Rem ediation 

Issuing multiple diplomas' is a procedure that oug^t not to be dignified with 
argument. In connection with MCT, Virginia, f or^xample , offers a lavel 4 , 
diploma, which Is comparable to graduatifig with honors; a lev^l 3 diploma 
indicating 18 credits and passing the mlnimum«competency test; a'level 2 
diploma indicating either the 18 credits or passing the minimuttt--competency 
test; and a certificate of attendance to cover all pther cas^s. Elsewhere, we 
are getting standard diplomas^ standard diplomas with academi.c or with vocational 
endorsement, with or without a certificate of basic competencies; certificates 
of basic- competencies or certlflcatfs of attendance, or both, without a diploma, 
and so on. It hardly needs to be pt)lnted out 'that minority students will be 
awarded certificates of attendance In disproporfcibnate ntJmbers — one more 
subterfuge in our flnfamous record of devices ^xis-ed to exclude rather than to 
include • 

Some black pa^^j^ats, while notr opposed to MCT itself, see a possible raelal 
motive behind tesClnj^ programs established in rece^ntly desegregated cdmraunitles 
to "pTrotect standards. ^'^The result of such prog.rams can be organlEatlonal 
resegregat ion within the schooj. on the basis of test tesults. If the^ basic 
motivation for the stress upon standards Js strictly educational. It /l^ not 
^difficult to devise ways of rend^ering assistance to students without separating, 
labeling, and allenatijng them. - ' 

Some schools .dea,l with ^the problem of student failure by assigning students 
to a less aemanding t'^urriculum or^ ^rack; by not allowing them to be promoted or 
to graduate until they can demonstrate their mastery and/or use of basic 
skills; by encouraging or ajtlow^ng them to drop out or to be p^hed out 
of school; by allowing them to be promoted or graduated without having mastered 
or ap^p^led basic skills; or by* wl f hholdlng a regular high school diploma 
from them. Each of thes^ responses penalizes the students Involved but does 
nat assure that they will ultlmat€>ly^ master basic skills as a result • of ^the 
penalty. Maanwhile,, those\wlio may be at lea^t paftlally responsible f or -poor 

"student pe^ormance are not held accounta^ble . 

\ ■ . V . ■ 

• Other schools focus their efforts on helping students by providing some 
form of Individualized Instruptlop by means of teacher aides , peer in^ truct;ion , 
progrcimmed instruction, smaller classes, skill lab^, special materials, and so 
on. '^len necessary, they temporarily assign .students to classes that devote 
more time and effort to the mastery and use of basic skills as a part of the 
regular course content. They establish after-school or summer tutorial 
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p^grams. They identify students' weaknesses in specific basic K'kills areas 

early in the students' school career and continuously therefore provide them 

with special assistance to develop the required skills* And, finally, they 

work with parents^to teach them how to help thei r. ch i Idren learn basic skills 

at home. • • 

« 

Despite efforts like these, few effective remedial programs have bean 
deve lope^(^ and maintained, especially at the secondary level. Are future 
programs going to be more substantive simfil.y because of the minimum-cotnpetency 
movemt^^t? Will future programs be better articulated and coordinated with the 
regular classrooms than current programs? These questions become particularly 
significant in light of the fact that many of these young people have ^eer;^ 
receiving remedial help anyway* The concept of remediation, while acceptable, 
must be exposed to additional and intensive scrutiny because it- is being 
utilized more arfd more frequently as a method of redress for minority" students. 

liere are a few examples of the dif f icult;ies we are facing in making-good 
on the promise of remediation: ^ ^ ^ ' < 

^ * K yi f we try to extend the school day or tb€ school year for the purpose 
of remediation, we run into the complications of staffing, curriculum, 
* ' students'- and parents* rights, materials, fatigue, scheduling, and of 
course, teacher and administrator negotiations and contracts. 

' 2. Confusion, misunderstanding, and resentment arise among many school 
employees charged with the responsibility for remedial work^ 

i- There is the nagging problem of where to give remedial services. 

Should we pull the students out of their regular classrooms or provide 
the services 'With in tlie classroom? * ' % ^ 

4. The typical teacher is not trained to provide proper remedial services 
I ^ Hore exposure, t^^the same teaching methods in small groups four or 

five times a week for a half an hour a day won*t have much effect 
on students who are having a difficulty learnipg* . ^ ^ 

5. Regular classroom teachers complain about their day being interrupter;! 
^ , frequently by students going to and returning from remedial programs, 

6. There is a ma jor- and 'prevai 1 ing complaint regarding the collection of 
inf ormat ion about remed ial students and the mec^ssary planning, 

impl ement at ion , and eva ludt ion . of the program. 

* f 

7. Last, but certainly not least\ is the big q^^estion of who is going to 
fund these remedial programs. 

' V ( ■ ' V ■ .'j 

Former Secreta^ry of Health, Education, and Welfare* Joseph 'Galifano told 
the National! Conference on Achieveraefifc Tesfing and Basic Sk-ills in March,-: 1978 
that the federal role will be one of research, conducting technical providing 
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assistance, and informational clearinghouse. The appllc'ation of MCT^ has not 
involved one federal penny to date. Meanwhile, st^e funding of remedial or 
compensatory education* prog!*ams has experienced difficulties of Its own-* For 
example, there* is the so-called undupllcated count problem. Some funding 
formulas do not distinguish between students' who jaeed help, In on-e area, like 
reading or math, and those who need help in both areas. Thus, a student who 
requires help in two skill areas geherates the same amoiint of state aid for a 
district, as a student who needs remed lat* assistance in only one. In today's 
econom'^ic* climate — what with Proposition 13 and other fonns.of taxpayers' 
revolts and cutbacks In federal and state aid to education — hdw are locaX 
districts (or colleges and' universities) going to fimince the necessary, remedial 
programs? 



As** legislators discuss 'the concept of competencies and remediation, 
perhaps they should assure us that some additional resources go into the 
education of your youth rather than simply into the reduction of property 
taxes • This may*be difficult, since most legislators feel thaC too much money 
is already being expended •for the outcomes being achieved by students. The 

, rpal danger is that the perception or regality of a lack of money could become 
an^excuse for total inaction on the part of some local districts. Some of us 
will be forced' to creatively redirect money that is being used in otiier areas. 
But ever y^ time we redirect funds, we ultimately affect some local constituencies 

^^prlorlt'y ,wii^ €rh was established when school districts established their goals 
and objectives. This becomes painfully obvious when more funds are directed 
toward remedial programs. A backlash may soon follow from some parents who may 
be just as Intense about the gifted and talented. 

Let me repeat, however, that I do not want to throw out the baby with the 
bath water. The same imagination^ creativity, and energy employed to develop 
tests can be emp'loyed to plan, develop, ltspl6mfent, monitor, and evaluate 
programs of remediation. The problems inherent in teacher ^nd administrator 
contracts, timing and articulation , flexible grouping , wl thout tracking or 
^.abeling, use of better diagnostic-prescriptive processes, meaningful communi- 
cation with students, and so on, will Ije solved only if we,^avold the commdh 
tendency to rationalii^e a concept^ by employing anothe^ concept that Is fraught 
with difficulties* It is difficult for me to accept the notion that the 
problems of remediation are of such* a nature that they cannot be put in priority 
'or^er and solved. ^Oh .the ofher hand, it is not difficplt for me po accept the 
notion that we^'^TKrftnally go off on a popular^ tangent without paying proper 
attention to what minorities call a "survival detail." 

My final caution Is simply t^his: Don't use the term "remediation" lightly! 
WhVle it has limitless possibilities, today's iitate of the remeSial art is such 
that it is not the readily avallal^le cure-all that it is purported to be. 



C onclusions * o , 

At its worst, MCT is subject to narrow interpretation and misapplication'; 

ft; can be used as a club to enhante the effects of poverty and discrimination; 
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it can be used to transform teachers^/rotn artists to technic iatis ; it can be 
used to trSipstorm students from living learners to a sort of robot status in 
which they are programmed to take tests successfully. At its besf , it can be 
used diagnoSt ica I ly to better help administrators- and teachers work with' their 
student s ,^ aiid it couUf become a vehicle for involving citizens irr their school 
system. */ * 

Minorities do reacPHj^ embrace the concept of competence. However, th^y do^ 
not embrace the emergence of MCT in isolation from the responsibilities that 
should be boxne Ijy the'tx>tal system- A basic challenge is involved. it lies 
in the perceived contradiction between the goals of educational excellence and 
educational equity or opportunity. Many believe that we cannot have' both, or 
thc^t one will always suffer from emphasis on the other, I d'on't agree with 
th^^ position, but it will take determination, consistent hard work, an|^ 
risk tl^||p.ng to keep tliese concerns in balance. ^ 

At the very least, we should allow the two themes of excellence ind equity 
to compete equally. But it would be far better to, col lect-ively seek out the 
various, ways^ for these gt^Jls to come together, through mul t i-^cul tural curricula 
pre-service and ^ in-service training, pargnt involvement, and above all, a 
system of competency-abased education, nor^^merely miniraumrcompetgncy testing- 
It's already! been proven, time and time again, especially at some of our ma»jor 
universities, that given the opportunity, minority students can and will ovei^-- 
coine their p^rior oppressed state and attain educational excellence, thus 
recon\:iling the supposed dilemma of equity and excellence. This is a matter 
of record* Yet it is also a ipatter of record that minorirtites^ St ill have not 
made appreciable infoa(js in , the various professiqns. | 

If the possibilities of MCT are ever to be realiEed, the movement must be 
stripped of the cloafcs of romanticism an(| of political and educational ex^edi*- 
ence. 'Single thrusts in educational measurement, like MCT, that do not involve 
accompany ir^ki ,^^rust s by other dimensioi^s of the educational Enterprise never 
have j^nd never will have the iyipact that was- intended, despite sporadic* and 
occasional indicators of success.- By allowing opportunity, and simultaneously 
pushing for excellence, whether in regular or remedial settings, we are in 
essence facilitating the merger* of Che concepts. If "MCT in isolation limits 
th^t opportunit);^^ then we are limiting the potenti«4> of a major national 
r-esource — the minds of young black and brown people — and that would be t^e 
greatest tragedy of all.0 

<^ - 

. w * , 
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